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Improvement of the Race of Bees. 


The principal queen breeders of 
Italy have addressed a communication 
to L’ Apicoltore, the Italian bee paper 
published at Milan, Italy, in which 
they discuss the matter of queen rear- 
ing, and promise to profit by the ad- 
dresses of our friend, Mons. Ed. Ber- 
trand,editor of L’ Apiculteur published 
at Nyon, Switzerland, and the editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. We 
extract the following paragraphs : 


‘* The learned addresses of Messrs. 
Ed. Bertrand, of Switzerland, and 
Thomas G. Newman, of America, at 
the International Apicultural Con- 

ress last July, have had a wide pub- 
icity through the bee periodicals of 
Europe, and we desire to practice the 
recommendations made by these gen- 
tlemen at that Congress.” 

‘**We heartily endorse the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, 
and assure him that we will give the 
rearing of queens for exportation to 
America and elsewhere the greatest of 
care, and as he advises, we will do all 
in our power to improve the race of 
bees, putting into practice the methods 
advised by our friend in America, but 


108 the illustrious ex-president of the 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Soci- 
ety, and honorary member of so many 
subordinate societies on the other side 
of the Atlantic, should remember the 
great extra expense consequent upon 
an incessant and progressive selec- 
tion, and we hope that he will be our 


| advocate in America, and inform his 


countrymen that low prices and the 
best quality of merchandise are in 


07 | our case absolutely incompatible.” 


The communication was signed by 
Signors Pietro Pilati, Lucio Paglia 
and Carlo Bianconcini, and indorsed 
most fully the recommendations and 
advice we offered to the Congress for 
the rearing of the best bees. We are 


(s|fully aware that the last sentence, 





quoted above, is the key to the situa- 





tion. To obtain something for noth- 


‘| ing has been carried to such a length 


that it has threatened us with disas- 
ter. The very poor policy of getting 
cheap queens, at the expense of qual- 
ity, has had its day, and now the sober- 
thinking and wise apiarists are setting 
their faces against such a dangerous 
policy. 

If we expect to get a queen worth 
having from Italy, it is in vain to ex- 
pect it at the price of $3 or $4, to 
which price they came down in our 
country last year. 

This heap-by-cheap policy is ruin- 
ous when applied to any business, 
and should be discountenanced by 
bee-keepers generally, as too danger- 
ous in its results to be practiced by 
them, and wholly incompatible with 
the idea of improving the race of 
bees. Who, but a lunatic, would think 
of buying a cheap Durham bull, or full 
blooded horse, or pig, for the purpose 
of breeding the best stock, horses or 
swine ? and yet it would be just as 
reasonable as to buy an imported Ital- 
ian queen for the same purpose for 
three or four dollars. 

We can assure our Italian contem- 
porary and the queen breeders of 
Italy, that a more reasonable era is 
dawning upon our people, and here- 
after they will buy queens for their 
merits, and pay fair prices for them, 
instead of obtaining scrub stock at 
poverty-stricken prices. We only ask 
them to apply the most rigid rules of 
selection and progression, ask a fair 
price, and breed the best. 


> The bee-keepersof Philadelphia 
and vicinity have formed an Associa- 
tion, with Dr. Henry Townsend, Pres- 
ident; C. H. Beeler, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent, and F. Hahman, Jr., Secretary. 
The object of the society is the “* pro- 
motion of scientific bee-culture, by 
forming a strong bond of union among 
the bee-keepers.”’ 
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A Sweet Meeting that Did Not Occur. 





In the BEE JOURNAL for Feb. 1, 
1882, we mentioned the fact that a 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention appointed 
to be held at Berlin, Wis., could not 
be found by those who were looking 
for it. Wesaid we knew nothing of 
the circumstances, but invited the 
Secretary to ‘arise and explain.” 
The following explanation is received: 


In regard to the meeting of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, I am the Secretary, and sup- 
pose I ought to explain. ‘The Conven- 
tion in Oshkosh, in Jan., 1881, in view 
of the small attendance and cold 
weather, decided to amend the by- 
laws and hold but one meeting a year, 
and that in October ; but at the meet- 
ing in Pewaukee, this was forgotten, 
and I was prevented from attending, 
at the last moment, by the illness of 
~~ child. Had 1 been there, the mis- 
take of appointing a meeting in Jan- 
uary would not have been made. I 
wrote to the Secretary pro tem, telling 
him of the change, and asking him to 
see the different persons who were 
present, and get their permission to 
change the meeting to October, but 
received no answer from him till a 
few days before the time appointed 
for the Convention to take place, he 
having been very busy, and unable to 
devote the time to it, but said no one 
would be able to go from that part of 
the country, or not more than one per- 
son. It was too late to postpone the 
Convention then, and I did not know 
what to do, not feeling I had any 
authority in the matter, but I wrote 
to Mr. Chas. Green, of Berlin, from 
whom I had received a card a few 
days before, sending the card to him 
and = him it would explain the 
matter. I send you leaf from my let- 
ter-copying book with the letter. Mr. 
Green has undoubtedly explained the 
matter to the bee-keepers in his vicini- 
ty, and I hope there is no harm done, 
and that the meeting will be held in 
October in Berlin, Wis. 

My regret in the matter is sincere; 
it was simply impossible for me to 
leave home, so that I could not be 
there to explain it myself. 


|As we expected, the matter was 
caused by a train of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. Let us hope that a little 
more care will be exercised, and that 
hereafter the ‘‘sweeiness”’ supposed to 
be flowing around bee-conventions, 
may be so definitely located that the 
‘** busy bees ” will all find it. 

«= It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 





Incorporating Bee-Keepers’ Societies. 





Hon. L. Wallbridge, President of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Society, has 
our thanks for calling attention toa 
typographical error in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL of Feb. 1st., page 68, where the 
depth of the Langstroth frame is 
erroneously given as 7% inches; it 
should have read 9% inches. The 
standard Langstroth frame is 914x175 
inches, outside. Mr. Wallbridgeadds: 


I use this hive 1244 inches wide, with 
9 frames 9% inches deep. Bees inva- 
riably (a strong word) leave 4 of an 
inch between combs when they are 
allowed to choose their own distances. 
Should not this be the proper space be- 
tween andatthe ends of comb frames, 
and between the frames and honey 
boxes? Iam now about to make my 
hives for next year, and wish to be 
accurate. You will confer a favor on 
others besides the writer, if you will 
give your views. 

I would ask: Are the bee-keepers’ 
associations in your State incorporated 
by legislative enactment, or are yours 
simply voluntary associations? The 
Ontario bee-keepers desire to be crea- 
ted an incorporation by law. Do you 
feel the want of being incorporated ? 
I know there are inconveniences at- 
tending incorporation which I fear the 
Ontario bee-keepers do not see. I 
think we might dispense with it if 
you do. 

After many years of observation and 
experimental study, three-eighths of 
an inch has been fixed upon with great 
unanimity, by experimental bee-keep- 
ers, as the proper bee-space. The dif- 
ference between three-eighths and 
one-third of an inch is so very slight, 
however, that but little if any differ- 
ence will be perceptible in the result. 


Our bee-keepers’ associations are 
all voluntary organizations, to join 
upon the payment of a light member- 
ship fee, and withdraw from at will. 
Holding no realty in common, and 
transacting no business requiring a 
seal or bonded officers, no necessity 
exists for, and no advantage would 
be gained by being incorporated. If 
it were intended to transact a general 
business requiring the acquisition or 
ownership of real or personal property, 
or other transactions whereby legal 
proceedings in law or equity might be 
resorted to, it would be necessary to 
file a declaration, take out a charter, 
and organize under the general law 
regulating incorporated bodies. 


— > 





ft We will send Cook’s Manual 
bound in cloth, postpaid, and the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
for $3.00; or with King’s Text-Book, 
in cloth, for $2.75. 





A Correction.—In the BEE Jour- 
NAL for August 24, 1881, page 270, 
Mrs. A. M. Sanders gave her report— 
and about the middle of the letter this 
sentence occurred: ‘I had one chaff- 
hive, but that one did not lose a pint of 
bees ; I like those hives,” ete. By an 
oversight our printer thought the word 
lose was ‘‘ have” (it looked much Ilke 
it), and it was so set up and printed. 
As this completely changed the mean- 
ing of the sentence we learn that Mrs. 
Sanders feltaggrieved and wrote tothe 
maker of that hive complaining of 
the matter, and intimating that it was 
purposely done, to injure it, ete. Her 
letter was a tew days since forwarded 
to us for explanation and correction. 
We are sorry that the error was not 
observed and corrected at once—but 
must ask our correspondents NEVER 
to think for a moment that we inten- 
tionally change any idea. Sometimes 
it is very difficult to read a word and 
we often change the sentence to make 
it grammatical, but never knowingly 
change the idea. And we regret that 
any one should be ungenerous enough 
to intimate any such thing. 


Horticulture and Bees.— The Fre- 
donia, N. Y., Censor, of Jan. 26, 1882, 
speaking of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s meeting at Brocton, says: 

An ‘Improved Bee Feeder” was 
exhibited by the inventor, U. E. 
Dodge, of this village, which good 
judges pronounce of superior mer:t 
as it is certainly practical and cheap. 
Mr. Dodge also had specimens of 
evaporated apples in boxes with glass 
sides, which were very perfect. 

The way to bring honey to public 
notice is to lose no opportunity of ex- 
hibiting honey, bees, apiarian imple- 
ments, etc., at fairs and shows of all 
kinds. Persistent labor will always 
win. Keep the ball rolling. 

«= The California Apiculturist, is 
the name of a new bee paper published 
in Oakland, Cal. It contains 8 pages 
of the size of the BEE JouRNAL, and 
is to be published monthly at $1 a year. 
It is edited by Mr. N. Levering, who 
is known to our readers as a practical 
bee-keeper, and it is published by the 
Apicultural Publishing Co. It is well 
filled with good reading matter, and 
we wish it success. 


Recipe for Paste.—To make ordinary 
flour paste adhere well to tin or glass, 
add a small quantity of honey pi 
brown sugar—say a ta lespoonfull 0 
honey to a pint cae... oe pond FY 

oney for pastin . 
better than honey - P an. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Prepare for Spring Work.—Under 
this caption Wm. M. Kellogg writes 
thus to the Prairie Farmer: 


Right now is the time to get ready 
our season’s work in the apiary. By- 
and-by our bees will be coming out 
from their winter quarters, and we 
shall then be so busy attending to 
their wants that the little items, which 
lave a vast bearing on the success or 
failure of the honey crop, will be neg- 
lected or entirely omitted. And say 
what we will about the pleasures of 
bee-keeping, the stubborn facts of the 
case are, that we are after the dollars 
and cents of the business, with very 
few exceptions, and they who expect 
to make a success of bee-keeping, to 
get large yields of honey, or increase 
in swarms, without. attending to the 
little things of the business, need ex- 
pect naught else but a failure in their 
efforts. Let us begin now to get our 
“house in order,” these long winter 
evenings; let us spend a part of the 
time in discussing what we need to do 
to help our little pets when the time 
comes for them to work. Most of us 
have but little to do during the winter 
season, and the busiest ones can spare 
now and then a day to the bees. 


Last fall, in the hurry of getting 
our honey ready for market and the 
bees packed away nice and snug for 
Winter, many of our tools and fixtures 
were set to one side, tucked away into 
the handiest place at hand ‘‘ for now,” 
meaning to clean them up by-and-by. 
That by-and-by has come now; here 
go at it with a vim. 

First, that pile of unfinished sec- 
tions that we extracted the honey 
from last fall, and put away ina hurry, 
get them all together and with an old 
broken stub knife scrape off every bit 
of propolis, smooth and _ nice, so that 
ed will go together like new ones 
without any bother. There, see what 
4 nice lot of them we have, will not 
the bees fairly laugh to get at them ? 
The mice have got at a few of them, 
We cutout their nibbling, unless soiled 
too much, if so, cut out all of it and 
replace with a good piece of comb 
foundation. 

Now we will estimate about how 
many cases of sections we will need 
to use this season, and use our partly- 
filled sections accordingly. We ought 
to putin one or two of them to each 
tow of sections to give the bees some- 
thing to climb up on, which seems to 
help them very much. 

hen there are the honey boards, or 
ams, to hold the sections on the hive; 
Clean them all up too, then put in the 
sections, tin separators, and wedge all 
up firmly, and set upon the shelf ready 

Cruse, Itis not always best to put 


on a full complement of sections at 


the fir: 


can only put on so many as we judge 
the colony can take care of. 

Now for the hives and extra combs ; 
we look them all over, dig out a mud 
dauber’s nest here, a patch of propolis 
there, clean them allout. Our frames 
of empty combs need pruning some, 
a bit of drone comb here, another spot 
where the moth may have spoiled it, 
and fill up the vacancies with a piece 
ot foundation. This work you will 
need to do in a warm room, for foun- 
dation and comb are brittle things in 
cold ‘weather, but propolis comes off 
the best where it is cool. 

Then there is our old smoker, look 
how itis ‘‘stuck up,” not with pride, 
but honey and soot, do not forget to 
clean that up too, and set the old shop 
to rights generally, and we wil] find 
plenty to do, I will warrant you. 

Now lets see, have we as many sec- 
tions, and as much comb foundation 
as we will need this season? I do not 
believe we have; and now we have 
been pretty busy and got rather tired, 
to-night we will write out an order to 
send off to-morrow to the dealer for 
the needed supplies. If we order now, 
he can get our goods ready at his 
leisure, but after awhile he will be so 
busy filling orders that we may have 
to wait, and lose precious time, for 
when the honey is coming in fast, time 
is honey and honey is money. ** In 
times of peace prepare for war ;”’ go 
now, get ye ready for spring work ! 


————__+ =< <> + <____——- 


A Cat’s Experience with Bees.—The 
Virgina City, Nevada, Enterprise, 
gives the following amusing anecdote: 


Charles Kaisey, who has the only 
hive of bees in town, says that when 
he first got his colony his old cat’s 
curiosity was much excited in regard 
to the doings of the little insects, the 
like of which she had never before 
seen. At first she watched their 
comings and goings at a distance. 
She then flattened herself on the 
ge and crept along toward the 

ive, with tail horizontal and quiver- 
ing. It was clearly evident that she 
thought the bees some new kind of 
game. Finally she took up a position 
at the entrance to the hive, and when 
a bee came in or started out, madea 
dab atit with her paws. This went 
on for atime without attracting the 
attention of the inhabitants of the 
hive. Presently, however, Old Tab- 
by struck and crushed a bee on the 
edge of the opening to the hive. The 
smell of the crushed bee alarmed and 
enraged the whole colony. Bees by 
the score poured forth and darted in- 
to the fur of the astonished cat. 
Tabby rolled herself in the grass, 
spitting, spluttering, biting, clawing, 
and squalling as a cat never squalled 
before. She appeared a mere ball of 
fur and bees as she rolled and tumbled 
about. She was at length hauled away 
from the hive with a garden rake, at 
the cost of several stings to her res- 
cuer. Even after she had been taken 
toa distant part of the grounds the 
bees stuck to Tabby’s fur, and about 
once in two minutes she would utter 
an unearthly ‘‘ yowl!”’ and bounce a 





st,so when the time comes.we 





down she would try to scratch her ear, 
when a sting on the back would cause 
her to turn a succession of somer- 
saults, and give vent to a running fire 
of squalls. Like the parrot that was 
left alone with the monkey, Old 
Tabby had adreadful time. ‘T‘wo or 
three days after the adventure —- 
was ——— by the owner, who too 
her by the neck and threw her down 
near the bee hive. No sooner did she 
strike the ground than she gave a 
dreadful squall, and at a single bound 
reached the top of the fence, full six 
feet in height. There she clung for a 
moment, with a tail as big as a rolling- 
pin, when, with another bound and 
squall, she was out of sight, and did 
not again put it an appearance for 
over a week. 


a I 


Plant for Honey.—The Chicago Her- 
ald remarks as follows on this import- 
ant topic : 


Our pleasant and useful cotempor- 
ary, the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
of this city, is quite emphatic in its 
recommendation that it isa wise os 
to grow both trees and plants which 
afford a supply of honey for the bees. 
Among plants it recommends the 
well-known sweet clover, which will 
give them continuous pasturage from 
June until it is too cold for the bees 
to fly. So far as trees are concerned, 
there is none of such value as the 
basswood or linden, though its season 
is quite short. Itis a very beautiful 
and healthy tree in all parts of the 
country, and once established is easily 
rown. We understand that it may 
e raised from cuttings, though they 
will require considerable care the first 
year. The linden is a very beautiful 
tree, especially when full of fragrant 
blossoms in early July. The quality 
of the honey from this tree is very 
superior, having a flavor almost equal 
to the wild sage honey of Lower Cal- 
ifornia. Certainly it will pay to grow 
both trees and plants for honey, and 
so far as the trees are concerned, the 
sooner they are planted the better. 


Local Convention Directory. 











1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 


26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
'T’. Brookins, Sec. 


16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Lil. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 


25—Ilowza Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 





&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 





> Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 





full yard into the air. On coming 


of merchandise weighing less than 8 oz. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Longevity of Bees. 


E. A. THOMAS. 

It seems to me that this subject is of 
vital importance to the successful cul- 
tivation of the honey bee, and I won- 
der that it has not received more at- 
tention at the hands of prominent bee- 
keepers. 

Every one has doubtless noticed the 
difference in the length of life in the 
human family ; how, in some families 
generation after generation will live 
to a ripe old age, unless prematurely 
shortened, while in others each gen- 
eration grows old much earlier in life, 
and «die of old age at an age when 
others would be in their prime. You 
will also notice, in examining the 
records of families, that the average 
length of life of each suceessive gen- 
eration, many times either increases or 
diminishes. This has also been no- 
ticed in many of the lower animals, 
and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that there is also a great difference in 
the length of insect life, 

As there is noeffect without a cause, 
we must endeavor to ascertain the 
causes which tend to lengthen or 
shorten the life of apis melifica. I 
have conducted many experiments 
for the purpose of determining these 
causes, the result of which I give 
below : 

First, in regard to the longevity of 
queens, I have found that those reared 
from the egg live to a greater age, and 
their offspring are capable of greater 
endurance and of longer life, than 
those reared from old larve. This is 
demonstrated by noting the condition 
of colonies having such queens, at 
intervals through the season. Those 
containing queens reared from the egg 
will be found to steadily increase in 
numbers until the hives cannot hold 
their teeming population, while colo- 
nies having queens reared from old 
larve, never become very strong even 
though the hives are crowded at all 
times, with brood. While the latter 
may increase as rapidly as the former 
early in the season, they will fall far 
behind later on, when the places of 
the fast dying bees must be supplied 
by the hatching brood. It is reason- 
able to suppose that a queen reared 
from the egg will receive a more full 
and perfect development, than where 
the development is forced, as is the 
case with queens reared from old 
larve. 

Thus I have found that the lon- 

evity of each succeeding generation 
sch any queen can be greatly aug- 
mented by breeding from the egg and 
every queen I rear in future will be 
bred in this way. By breeding from 
bees that are long lived, considerin 
both the life of the queen and her off- 
spring, we may greatly improve our 
bees in this direction. I will speak of 
the value of long lived race further on. 





There are certain unnatural causes 
which tend to shorten the life of a 

ueen and of her offspring. Queens 
that are balled and hugged by the 
bees when introduced, until they have 
a greasy appearance, will be found to 
be very short lived. I consider such 
queens as utterly worthless and des- 
troy them at once. There are other 
causes which time and space will not 
permit me to speak of. 

Second, the longevity of drones 
must have more or less influence upon 
the length of life of the queen’s off- 
spring. As we cannot wholly control 
the mating of our queens, we must 
depend a good deal upon chance for 
their mating with long lived drones; 
but we may considerably lessen the 
changes of poor mating, by stimula- 
ting the colony that produces the 
finest drones to rear a large number, 
keeping all others cut off or trapped. 
1t is very difficult to ascertain the age 
of drones, and almost impossible to 
determine their average length of life 
in different colonies. I once induced 
a colony to retain their drones all the 
winter, by stimulative feeding, and 
allowed them to rear none the next 
spring. InJune I found many drones 
in the hive, which had every appear- 
ance of being very aged,and I have 
no doubt that they were the ones 
reared in the colony the fall previous. 
I induced this colony to rear a large 
number. 

Third, the longevity of the workers 
must depend upon that of the queens 
and drones. This is a self evident 
truth, and does not need to be demon- 
strated by experiments. If we find 
the workers in acolony very long lived, 
we must conclude that either the 
stock from which they sprang or the 
drone with which the queen mated, or 
both, were longlived. While we have 
no meansof knowing where the drone 
came from, we can trace the stock 
back on the side of the queen, if a 
careful record has been kept—and here 
is where the “Apiary Register” 
proves of value. 

If the reader will pardon the digres- 
sion, I will say here that all who un- 
derstand the value of a fine strain of 
bees, and who wish to improve their 
stock, will do well to send to the Edi- 
tor of the BEE JOURNAL and get an 
Apiary Register. He has gotten upa 
neat and well bound book which is 
cheap at the price, and it should be 
in the hands of every bee-keeper. In 
my next article I will give a few hints 
about keeping the Register, marking 
the queen, etc. 

But to continue: In determining 
the longevity of bees, youshould note 
their condition in spring; in the case 
of short lived bees, the colony will 
dwindle badly in spring ; do not under- 
stand me to say that all bees that 
dwindle in spring are short lived, for 
there are many other causes which 
produce dwindling. The bee-keeper 
who is troubled with spring dwindling 
should investigate the matter, and if 
he cannot find any abnormal condition 
of the bees that would cause the 
trouble, it is safe to conclude that they 
are short lived or weakly. The rem- 
edy is to introduce new blood into the 
aplary from some long lived race, 





breed from that stock and keep the 
drones of the other cut off or trapped. 

The importance of this subject must 
impress itself upon the minds of all 
after a careful consideration of the 
question. It is as important in breed- 
ing a fine strain of bees to endeavor 
to augment the longevity of the race, 
as itis to breed for hardiness. Long 
lived bees will endure more, and con- 
sequently will store more honey in 
summer; the colonies will throw off 
larger swarms, which will not dwindle 
from the effects of hard work before 
the new brood begins to hatch; and 
last but not least, they will live long 
enough in spring to recuperate their 
strength of numbers, and rear suffi- 
cient brood to take their places when 
they shall *‘ give up the ghost.” 

I can see a marked improvement in 
my own bees since I gave attention to 
this subject, and I am not troubled in 
the least with spring dwindling or 
with weak colonies ; they always keep 
strong and vigorous. 

Coleraine, Mass. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Very Strange Visitor. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A stranger by the name of L. W. 
Vankirk called, a few days since, to 
have a friendly chat with Doolittle 
(see page 63, KEE JOURNAL). As I 
am always ‘* chatty ” the time passed 
off pleasantly. Upon departing the 
stranger found Doolittle was more a 
fact than fiction, for, somehow, Doolit- 
tle’s talk was of about the same tenor 
as his afticles in the bee papers—thus 
the stranger was satisfied that a chat 
only developed the truth that Doolit- 
tle was the same matter-of-fact man 
which he had read about. However, 
I learned some new things which 
might be of great advantage to me and 
as I am always free to give the readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL all that I learn, 
I will tell you about it. 

Bee-keeping to be most profitable 
should become a ‘‘side issue,” for in 
this way with the help of ‘‘ the girls’ 
and a day spent ‘‘ now and then, by a 
busy farmer, $800 can be easily made 
in a season. Also, if you wish to 
make a big report, let your bees be- 
come weak by keeping them in a cel- 
lar ranging from 30° to 35°, cooling 
them off gradually once or twice a 
month (many may not wish to try this 
plan, but my strange friend would) so 
that you can double them down toa 
small number. Now, do not feed back 
any unsalable honey in getting the 
bees ready winter, nor any of that 
taken from the nucleus in uniting - 
the fall, till after all is weighed — 
thus you can make a big report, and 
‘do one hand’s work on the farm 
besides. 

I had heretofore supposed to wee 
an honest report that no honey shou : 
be counted but that actually sold, oo 
my strange friend has put me on t : 
road, so that I can swell the amoun 
largely ; therefore look out fora“ mag- 
nificient ”’ report next fall. 


Then again I learned how to “draw 


largely on the sugar barrel” and thus 
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get a large return from this, as a part 
of the side issue. I have used no 
sugar heretofore, except in the spring 
of 1878 to keep my bees from starving, 
go right here 1 can score another point 
toward that ‘‘grand ” report, next fall. 

Surely such a “‘ side issue” can be 
made a great source of wealth, for, if 
an L. W. Vankirk can make $800. 
therefrom, by spending a few days’ 
time from his more profitable farm, a 
specialist who can devote his whole 
time to the business can make his 
thousands. I presume we shall hear 
no more about specialists as honey 
producers, after this. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—— > 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Reply to A. R. Kohnke’s Review. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Inreply to Mr. Kohnke’s review on 
page 56 of the BEE JOURNAL, I must 
say, a review, as the name implies, is 
the view of a party on a subject of 
former date. It may show the char- 
acter of both parties, whether they 
are practical men, or whether the 
knowledge of one or the other is 
merely of a theoretical character. 

Nothing improves our knowledge 
more than a free discussion, and a 
difference of opinion serves generally 
to throw light on a subject. I do not 
often indulge in literary attempts, and 
when I do, other business does not 
permit me to dwell too long on any one 
subject. I must make my articles 
short, and avoid repeating. For in- 
stance, when an article like the above 
mentioned review requires an answer, 
Imust not postpone it until next day, 
because by that time, something else 
is occupying my brains and time, and 
the reply would never be made. 

Ihave read some_bee books and had 
some practical experience with bees, 
and whenever I wrote about them, I 
gave facts as they appeared to me. If 
[have been wrong at any time, I am 
Willing to be corrected, and if con- 
vinced, shall acknowledge it like a 
han, and no hard feeling will be crea- 
ted thereby against any body. 

However, in the ‘‘ review” of Mr. 
Kohnke, I fail entirely to see where 
Ihave erred, although he counts up 
“three mistakes,” as he states, which 
sound just as plausible to the unini- 
Hated, as the —— discovery of the ap- 
lication of electricity on a swarm of 

€s, which was published in the BEE 
JOURNAL in March, 1880. 

Mr. Kohnke states that, accordin 
omy statement, Hilbert’s foul broo 
tecipe was 50 grs. of Salicylic acid, 
and 400 grs. of pure spirits (or alco- 
bol), which I suppose is correct. If it 
Was not, I suppose he would have 
slven the proper proportions, as he 
tad, like myself, the German bee 
babers giving the details. 

He next says that in 1879, my recipe 
Was 8 grs. of Salicylic acid, 8 grs. 
‘fborax, and 1 ounce of water, and 

tin 1880 I recommended just 
double that strength, that he waited 
see me correct it, and he concludes 
' tI made some grave mistakes, and 
bat he will show that the re-appear- 





ance of the disease in my apiary may 
have been caused by the effect of the 
medicine—that is rich! If I donot 
make another grave mistake, Mr. 
Kohnke has kept 5 colonies of bees 
during one summer (from _ sprin 
to fall), while living in the suburbs o 
our city, and if he ever kept bees 
before, I was unable to observe it. 
He was certainly no bee-keeper, and 
he has kept no bees since, w ich his 
last letter tells me. In the meantime, 
however, he was in some manner con- 
nected with Mr. Heddon, who, I ven- 
ture the assertion, can tell us that Mr. 
Kohnke is not even able to open a 
hive of bees like a practical bee-keeper 
does it. His knowledge is theoretical, 
and as such is the fact, he should not 
have overlooked important points, as 
follows: My remedy to use with the 
atomizer, was and is now 8 grs. of 
Salicylic acid, 8 grs. of borax, and 
1 ounce of water. But since I have 
cured the disease by the means of 
feeding, I have used the medicine of 
double strength, and one ounce of this 
mixture is answering for a quart of 
food. If the mixture were single 
strength, I should have to use 2 
ounces. All of these matters have 
been duly reported every season, and 
every other matter of importance that 
came under my observation. Mr. 
Kohnke may improve his knowledge 
by looking that matter up. It is not 
worth my time to do so. 

In my (alleged) mistake No. 2, as he 
calls it, Mr. Kohnke gives those two 
mixtures single and double strength, 
and says: ‘‘ As Mr. Muth refers to 
those in his other articles and essays 
on foul brood, which is the right one? 
I (Kohnke), answer neither.” This 
leads me to mistake No. 3, ete. This 
is not rich, but—well, I leave it to the 
reader to say what it is. Had I as 
much time to spare as Mr. Kohnke, 
perhaps I would repeat every time 
when occasion offers ; but, as stated 
above, whenevey I am through with 
one thing, I have something else to do 
and think about. 

I have nothing to say about the 
chemical composition of my remedy, 
but that it is effective and does all I 
claim for it. 

The matter may soon be sifted by 
parties better posted in chemistry than 
I am. My druggist, whom Mr. 
Kohnke, I think, knows, is a good 
chemist, says that Kohnke’s statement 
is nonsensical. 

No beginners should expect to 
meet with the same success as old 
hands. But, if anybody fails to cure 
foul brood when employing my rem- 
edy given at our Cincinnati Conven- 
tion in 1880, and recorded in the BEE 
JOURNAL, and in my ‘Practical Hints 
to Bee-Keepers,” it is because only 
the minority of men are successful in 
any re If they would take 
the same pains I did, they would be 
more fortunate. 

‘* But,” says Mr. Kohnke, ‘‘ what 
about the cure he effected ? some will 
ask. I (Kohnke) reply: A cure has 
never been effected, but Mr. Muth 
treated his diseased colonies to pure 
comb or foundation, and pure honey, 
by which a suppression of the disease 
has been effected,” etc, 





This is not rich, either, but it shows 
plainly that Mr. Kohnke never treated 
a colony of bees diseased with foul 
brood, and he, very likely, never saw 
one. It is, therefore, an assumption, 
so say the least of it. 

There is no better authority than 
Emil Hilbert, whose articles on foul 
brood appeared in our German bee 
papers, and are the basis of my treat- 
ment, but which appear to have been 
carelessly read by Mr. Kohnke,or were 
misunderstood by him, because of his 
lack of practical knowledge. I have 
simplified Hilbert’s arrangement very 
successfully, and I leave it to those 
who know me if I am guilty of as- 
sumption. 

I am so little alarmed about the dis- 
ease that I, last spring, bought out a 
neighbor’s bees affected with foul 
brood for a number of years, and who 
used my remedy all along. I had 
told my old friend that he would not 
be man enough for the emergency, but 
he had to satisfy himself first, before 
he gave up the bees. His 8 colonies 
were placed in my apiary, and all his 
goods pertaining to bee-culture which 
I did not take along were burned be- 
fore I left the place. Three of the col- 
onies were still affected with the dis- 
ease and cured during the first few 
months of spring. From my friend’s 
apiary, very likely, dated a number of 
occasional cases of foul brood in my 
apiary, where, however, they could 
not do much harm, because I know 
how to cure foul brood, and I am not 
afraid to prove it. 

Cincinnati, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Fresh-Made Comb Foundation. 
J. W. PORTER. 


Permit an old friend to congratu- 
late the BEE JOURNAL on its improved 
appearance. It is becoming more and 
more valuable, since the change. 

Iean indorse Mr. Isham’s remarks 
in favor of wood separators for I have 
long used them. The smoother and 
harder they are the better, I think. 
They take up little more room than 
tin. 

As I have seen nothing published in 
regard to the superior advantages and 
value of fresh made foundation I wish 
to ask why it is, forit must have come 
to the observation of many who are 
in the habit of using it. o me it 
seems that freshly made, or at least 
that which has not been allowed to be- 
come hard, is worth very much more, 
and there are times when I would pre- 
fer even to melt into wax that which 
is hardened by age and pay for fresh 
foundation. Is not there some way 
in which seasoned sheets may be made 
acceptable and pliable? I shall try a 
warm bath in slightly sweetened water 
and laying them damp in piles together, 
and only cut as wanted in the hives. 
Can any one speak from experience in 
this matter ? 

This is a question of great import- 
ance, for every one who uses founda- 
tion must at times carry over quanti- 
ties of it. Itis,in my opinion, some- 
thing that has an important bearing 
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upon the tests made as to the relative 
value of that made from different 
machines—its mechanical condition at 
the time of insertion. I would call 
the attention of Mr. Doolittle to this 
point for his experiments were of 
great interest. 

Last year I tried, side by side, in 
several different hives, three different 
kinds made on as many different ma- 
chines, by well known makers, and.in- 
variably found that the sheets that 
were freshest and most pliable were 
the best. All I suppose were freshly 
made‘but some of it was pressed too 
hard. Especially I found this the 
case with the thin ‘flat bottom.” 
There is no doubt but the chemical 
condition is affected by the presence 
of impurities,and over-heating affects 
the value greatly. 

Having used foundation since its 
first introduction and fully realizing 
early the importance of its perfection, 
to honey producers, it is a matter of 
congratulation that invention has 
been so active in supplying our needs. 
Let us have all the light possible. In 
a suitable temperature sheets can be 
kept, if closely packed,a long time 
fresh, but the aim should be to give 
the most perfect work possible with 
the least pressure of the sheets. Such 
is my experience. 

Since writing the above,I have a 
letter from a gentleman, who well de- 
serves the name of bee master, for he 
last year produced from one colony 
more than 700 Ibs. of honey. He goes 
so far as to say, that if he had to cut 
out and melt up starters that had 
been in the sections two months and 
putin newin the busiest season, he 
would do it. Are not others observ- 
ing adifference of the kind named ? 

Charlottesville, Va. 


7-—< Pe - — ——-- 
For the American Bee Journal. 
How to Detect Glucose. 





W.C. PRESTON. 





Having noticed in your excellent 
JOURNAL an inquiry for some simple 
method of detecting glucose, allow me 
to give your readers the test in com- 
mon use in chemical laboratories. 

The test is sufficiently simple and at 
the same time very delicate—and may, 
I think, be stated so plainly that the 
non-professional reader will find no 
difficulty in its practical application. 
It is based on the fact that if to a boil- 
ing alkaline solution of blue vitriol a 
solution containing glucose be added, 
a red precipitate of cuprous oxide will 
be immediately thrown down ; while 
cane sugar will give the red precipi- 
tate only after protracted boiling. It 
will be necessary to prepare the fol- 
lowing solutions, which may be bot- 
tled up and kept for use as required : 

1. One-half ounce blue vitriol dis- 
solved in one pint of rain water. 

2. Three ounces caustic potassa dis- 
solved in one pint of rain water. 

Also procure a test tube about 6 
inches long, such as may be found at 
most any drug store. Pour into this 
tube about a tablespoonful of the blue 
vitriol solution and add about an equal 
amount of the solution of potassa—a 





light blue precipitate will be formed— 
now add a small quantity of the sweet 
substance to be tested (it is better to 
be in solution), and heat to boiling. If 
even a trace of glucose is present it 
will be revealed ~f the reddish: tint 
immediately imparted to the liquor, 
best seen by looking down through the 
tube lengthwise. If there is much 
glucose a red precipitate will sink to 
the bottom of the tube. 

It may be well to add that this test 
does not enable us to detect the adulte- 
ration of honey by manufactured glu- 
cose, inasmuch as all honey contains 
a large per centage of the same saccha- 
rine substance—but pure, as formed in 
Nature’s laboratory—the nectaries of 
flowers. 

State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Australia. 





S. MACDONNELL. 





DEAR Epiror.—The notice that ap- 
peared in a late number of your JouR- 
NAL regarding the death of the late 
President Garfield, was one fitting any 
publication whatever its general ob- 
ject, and as, perhaps, I am the only 
citizen of this country who writes to 
the BEE JOURNAL, I shall not like 
the event to pass without an acknowl- 
edgment of the high esteem and re- 
spect entertained in all classes here, 
for one known to us only by his fame 
and noble character, and of the deep 
regret which was universally felt at 
the tragic end of your late President. 

My Italian bees have progressed 
satisfactorily. At one time I was 
afraid that one colony had sent a 
swarm to the woods, whereby I should 
have lost one of my imported queens, 
but my fears have proved unfounded. 
I have but little time to try the Kab- 
ler or other process for securing the 
pure impregnation of queens, but 
have contented myself with giving 
Italian cells to queenless black colo- 
nies, after having removed the queen 
cells from all their own brood. Lhave 
treated about 15 in this manner, and 
an examination this week found about 
12 with yellow queens, some showing 
an admixture of black. The number 
of Italian drones which I shall be able 
to rear next season, and the absence 
of black drones in my apiary, will, I 
trust, then give me a better chance of 
securing pure impregnation for a fresh 
batch of queens. 

An enterprising German bee-keeper 
lately arrived, and was sent to me by 
the German Consul for advice. He 
showed himself to be a thorough mas- 
ter of the science, and I considered 
his proposal to run a farm of 400 colo- 
nies, but. as I was to find all the capi- 
tal, and he to receive one-half profits, 
in addition to an allowance of £3 ($15) 
per week, my estimates showed but 
a pittance for myself. The hives 
which he proposed using were to have 
dovetailed joints.to contain 10 frames, 
8 inches wide, 13 deep in brood cham- 
ber, and 10 frames half the size in 
surplus gear, the surplus separated 
from the brood byexcluder-zine. The 


hive was to have a door at back, and 





the frames to hang from a grooveinto 
which they slide. The matter, for the 
reason of cost without adequate re- 
turns, has been abandoned by me. I 
was much amused at his ingenious 
smoker, consisting of a deep-bowled 

ipe; the cap fitted with a muzzle, al- 
owing the tobacco smoked to be 
puffed on to the bees, while the hands 
were free for LS guy “v0 How would 
this suit r. Root’s ‘tobacco 
column ?” 

I have determined to run a farm of 
about 100 colonies for a commence- 
ment, on a friend’s orchard in the 
vicinity of Parramatta, about 15 miles 
west of Sydney. Oranges and other 
fruit trees are largely cultivated there, 
and in addition, there are many hills 
and valleys yielding an abundance of 
our native honey-producing plants. 
My present stock, at Homebush, 
where bee fodder is not sufficient to 
keep more than a small number of 
colonies, I intend to reserve as a queen 
breeding station, to supply Italian 
queens to the farm. Langstroth hives 
will be adopted throughout. Foresee- 
ing the possibility of the venture as- 
suming larger proportions, in course 
of time, when it would pay to employ 
an expert, I should much like to know 
the rate at which a man able to man- 
age a large bee farm, could be pro- 
cured from America on a 3 year’s en- 
gagement, passage paid? Ordinary 
farm laborers get 25 shillings per 
week ($6), and find their own board 
and lodging. Ours is a delightful cli- 
mate, no winter, and bees thrive 
amazingly. 

I wish you the compliments of the 
season, and a prosperous ye:r for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Sydney, Australia, Dec. 28, 1882. 


[It is very doubtful if a skillful 
apiarist, such as would prove satisfac- 
tory and profitable, could be obtained 
for less than $75 per month, for a three 
years’ engagement. Good apiarists, 
seeking employment, are exceedingly 
few. 

Accompanying the above commu- 
nication was the following list of arti- 
cles exhibited by Mr. MacDonnell, at 
the Balmain Industrial Exhibition of 
1881. As it will interest our readers 
to learn the progress of bee-keeping 
in Australia, we giveita place.—ED.}: 


1. Diagrams of the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Honey Bee—I ub- 
lished. by the British ee-Keepers 
Association. ; , 

2. Langstroth Frame Hive, contain- 
ing 3 stories, the first story having 10 
frames for brood-rearing, the second 
having 10 frames for storing honey 
for extracting, and the third having i8 
section boxes, each to hold 2 Ibs. of 
comb honey. ' 

8. Langstroth Single Frame Obser- 
vatory Hive, allowing the whole econ- 
omy of the hive to be brought under 
inspection. f 
. 4, Honey Extractor, by the use 0 
which honey is extracted by centrifu- 

al force from the comb, and the comb 
is returned te the hive, thus enabling 
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the bees to re-fill the same comb, time 
after time, without troubling them to 
puild it afresh. 

5. Comb Foundation—For compell- 
ing the bees to build straight combs 
for rearing worker bees, and prevent- 
ing them from rearing drones. 

6. Honey Knives, for uncapping 
frames of sealed honey preparatory 
to placing them in the extractor. 

7. Syringe for washing drone brood 
out of cells. 

8. Queen Cage, for introducing fresh 
queens into the hives. 

9. The Cheshire Bee Trap, enabling 
bees to leave a box but not to re-enter. 

10. Bee Smoker, for puffing small 
quantities of smoke into hives, 
whereby the bees, fearing that they 
are to be driven from their home, are 
induced to fill their honey sacs with 
honey ; the consequence being that, 
likea man after a good dinner, they 
are not inclined to be quarrelsome, 
and the hive may be opened without 
fear of the operator being stung. 


1 oe 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Mr. A. R. Kohnke and Foul Brood. 





D. A. JONES. 





_In reply to Mr. A. R. Kohnke, on 
foul brood, page 8 of the BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1882, I would say that I am 
sorry his cure is too expensive, and 
requires too much time for me; be- 
sides, I do not know of a case of foul 
brood in Canada now, although I sup- 
pose there are some. A bee-keeper. a 
friend of mine, told me he knew of a 
case not far from him, which is about 
40 miles from me. I told him how to 
cure it; he promised me to do so, last 
fall. I suppose he did. 


Mr. Kohnke makes a proposition to 
cure in six weeks ; why, bless his soul, 
I would not give him acent to fool six 
weeks with a case of foul brood that 
can be cured with one or two hours’ 
labor without the use of salicylic acid, 
or any other medicine. Twenty de- 
grees below zero will not kill foul 
brood. Take honey from a badly-dis- 
eased foul brood colony, mix it with 
acid as strong as the bees can take it, 
and feed a clean colony; it will be- 
come diseased. The same honey 
boiled for fifteen minutes may be fed 
With impunity. But bad foul-broody 
combs sprayed with acid for days, 
then soaked in a strong solution of it, 
completely immersed, when given toa 
colony starts the disease. I will make 
the following offer to Mr. K.: if he 
Will bring me a colony of foul brood 
that I cannot cure with a few minutes 
or hours of labor, I will give him one 
hundred dollars for it: I to use no 

tugs. Or, if he will bring me five 
very bad foul-broody colonies, and 
take an equal number himself, equally 
bad, if I cannot cure mine, without 
the use of the acid or any drugs, in 
less time than he ean by the use of the 
Acid safely, then I will forfeit five 
hundred dollars. We have no salicy- 
i¢ acid in Canada that cures foul 

rood, but we have plenty of men that 
fan doit. But we have no means of 


combs into wax; we return the wax 
to the bees made into foundation. 

At some seasons of the year bees 
may first be shook into a clean hive, 
prepared with foundation; combs 
rendered into wax, honey extracted, 
boiled and fed back to the colony, and 
the hive and rack scalded for fifteen 
minutes. Dr. Duncan, of Embro, 
Canada, did this last spring (see 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, page 32 for 
this year). If bees are removed from 
the diseased hive and made to con- 
sume all the honey in their abdomens 
before they commence breeding, no 
disease will appear. 

Some recommend burning all. A 
gentleman in California wrote me 
some time ago that he had just burned 
178 colonies, hives, combs, honey and 
all. Now this is bee murder,and a 
useless distruction of property. It 
reminds me of the bed-bug recipe that 
was being sold and guaranteed a sure 
cure. Itread as follows: ‘If your 
house is infested with bed-bugs, just 
burn it and it will kill everyone with- 
out fail.” I used to fear the moth 
miller more than I now do foul brood. 
The curing of foul brood is less labor 
with me than transferring from log- 
gums, and when I hear of any in this 
part of Canada, I see that it is cured. 

Now some may think from the above 
that foul brood is not the dangerous 
disease that it is represented to be, 
and if they just shake off the bees 
from the combs of a diseased colony 
into a clean hive of combs, and whis- 
tle Yankee Doodle, that the job is 
done and the disease is cured. Such, 
however, is far from being the case. 
If bees are placed on empty combs 
immediately from a diseased colony, 
some will carry their sacs full of the 
diseased honey and empty it into the 
cells of the clean combs, then, per- 
haps, go to the fields, gather more 
honey, and store it on the top of the 
diseased honey. Now, that honey 
might remain there for a long time, 
but when fed to larve it would bring 
on the disease. The great danger in 
treating the disease is in bees from 
clean colonies getting a drop of the 
affected honey, as all the honey ina 
diseased hive is affected, and one drop 
of honey from the affected hive will 
start it inaclean colony. Soall opera- 
tions should be performed when bees 
are not flying, or under a wire tent, or 
some other-device that prevents any 
other bees from getting one drop of 
the diseased honey. Anold saying is, 
* An ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure,” and this is 
doubly true in this case, for 100 colo- 
nies may all become affected by the 
careless handling of one colony. 
When honey is scarce you should 
make your bee-yard a quarantine as 
far as possible. 

I will give the following mode,of 
curing: Suppose a person has a large 
apiary affected with the disease, I 
would first remove all the combs not 
containing brood. extract the honey 
and boil it, then it is ready to feed 
back. Render the combs into wax 
and make it into foundation ; boil the 
frames 15 minutes, and fill in the foun- 





curing it without melting up the 





bees until they all fill themselves with 
honey (this is very important, for if 
some are not filled, they will die when 
others have plenty) ; then shake off as 
many bees from the colony as can be 
spared, always taking the queen from 
the colony, leaving enough to nurse 
the brood ; place them in a box, cover 
it with wire cloth, carry it to a dark, 
cool cellar or bee house, lay it on its 
side, and allow the bees to remain 
there from 60 to 80 hours, until you 
see them beginning to drop down 
and show signs of starvation; then 
shake them into the clean hives with 
foundation, feed them, and put them 
into a new location at least 1 or 2 
miles away from the diseased yard. 
Queenless colonies will not last as long 
when left to starve as those wit 
queens, and should be doubled with 
others, or watched more closely, as 
they are somd@times so restless that 
they exhaust their food in 2 days or 
less. It will not do to put bees ina 
light, warm place to starve, as some 
run around and get excited, consum- 
ing all the honey in their sacs, and 
starve, when others more quiet have 
plenty. A dark, cool, quiet place, 
where they remain clustered quietly, 
is the proper place. 

It will not do to remove the affected 
colonies and keep the purified at home, 
unless they are taken 3 or more miles 
away, as sometimes bees return to 
their old location, and might bring 
the disease with them ; while if any of 
the purified ones return, they remain 
and are treated with the others again 
when the brood hatches. As soon as 
the queen and bees are removed for 
starving, the hatching brood and bees 
should be doubled up so as to have all 
colonies full of combs of hatching 
brood. The empty hives thus secured 
should be scalded for future use. As 
soon as all the brood hatches, the bees 
may be brushed off the combs after 
being made to fill themselves with 
honey, same as the first, placed in 
some boxes as the first were, and 
treated in the same way. While they 
are starving, scald the hives and 
frames, render the combs into wax, 
make it into foundation, return it to 
frames again, place them in the puri- 
fied hives, and put your starved bees 
into them again. The honey that was 
in the combs, of course. should be ex- 
tracted before cutting the combs out 
of the frames, and boiled to feed them. 
Now bring the first lot purified back 
to the yard again, and you have all 
vour bees and hives purified and free 
from disease, if you have done it as it) 
should be done, without any loss ex- 
cept your time. 

Now, if it is done when there is no 
brood in the hives, or if you do not 
care to save the brood, the entire yard 
can be purified in about 3 days, as you 
remove all the bees from every hive 
to starve, while they are starving the 
hives are boiled, honey extracted and 
boiled for feeding back. combs ren- 
dered into wax, made into foundation, 
returned to the frames after they are 
boiled to disinfect them, return the 
frames with foundation to the purified 
hives, and the bees when starved may 
be shaken back in the hives on the 





dation — placing then in clean 
hives. next drum and smoke the 





original stands, and fed back their 
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ae eevee 5 The honey should be 
ept at the boiling heat for 15 minutes. 

know of many other plans and 
ways of doing it, some less trouble and 
quicker done than the above, but do 
not wish to give any that could not be 
carried out by a novice. 

There is no more need of losing a 
colony by foul brood than by queen- 
lessness, and it is so simple and easy 
to cure when thoroughly understood, 
that I hope it may be completely wiped 
out in America. Iam sorry to have 
to trespass so much on your valuable 
space, but trust there may be no more 
——. or destroying bees from the 
above disease. 

Beeton, Ont., Canada. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Prohibiting ony Bees. 


JULIUS TOMLINSON. 


The BEE JOURNAL arrives regular, 
full of good things. In looking over 
No. 3, when I came to page 34, I had 
a hearty laugh over the editorial, in 
relation toan extract from the Detroit 
Evening News: As I am the Michigan 
bee-keeper referred to, perhaps I 
ought to ‘*‘ rise and explain.” 

There are some things in this State, 
a little peculiar and different probably 
from same thingsin other States: 1st. 
The Evening News, with an immense 
daily issue, wide awake and enter- 
prising, and which advocates free 
trade, with a zeal that “no lawyer 
knows,” in which advocacy I am free 
to say, I heartly concur. 

2d. A very worthy Governor, but 

who lives in Saginaw, and believes 
that salt, if not king ought to be. 
_ 8d. The action of Governor Jerome 
in appointing delegates tod the high 
tariff convention in New York last 
autumn ; and 

4th. The coming State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, at Battle Creek. 

_It was in reference to the above 
situatien that the following was writ- 
ten, and published in the Evening News 
of same issue, as the extract quoted in 
the BEE JOURNAL: 

‘**There is to be holden in Battle 
Creek, Dec. 9th, an important indus- 
trial convention. It is the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. The production of honey 
has become a very important industry, 
and many thousands of dollars are re- 
ceived annually by the bee-keepers of 
the State. As this is to be a very im- 
portant meeting I would respectfully 
suggest to our most excellent Gov- 
ernor, that he appoint delegates from 
different parts of the State to attend 
that Convention. 

‘**T would also remind the Governor 
that a certain Mr. Jones, of Canada, 
is largely engaged in bee-keeping, and 
is selling large numbers of queens to 
bee-keepers on this side of the line. 
His queens are very superior stock ; 
they are endorsed and recommended 
by Prof. Cook and most of our leading 
bee-keepers. Mr. Jones has spent 
many thousand dollars to procure this 
stock. He has himself visited Pales- 
tine and Cyprus on purpose to procure 
superior queen bees. He has also em- 





ployed Mr. Frank Benton, a citizen 
of this State, to visit Ceylon and Java, 
where amid untold perils he searched 
for that wonder of the insect world, 
the Apis dorsata. 

** Now, Mr. Jones, being a foreigner, 
I would respectfully implore the Gov- 
ernor, in his next message, to recom- 
mend that Michigan bee-keepers be 
protected against these Canadian 
queens. If it be said that this is no 
part of the Governor’s business, I 
would say that this is in exact accord- 
ance with the Governor’s action in 
other matters. Has he not recently 
appointed citizens of this State to at- 
tend the high tariff convention in 
New York, and did he not in his first 
message recommend that Michigan 
Salt be protected from ‘ the Canadian 
article?” Thisis very important and 
I hope the Governor will seriously 
consider these matters. Canadian 
queens should not be tolerated in this 
State. J. TOMLINSON.” 

Of course the News made a blunder 
when they talked about the drones 
being laborers, otherwise I see no 
great incongruity in the comments of 
the News. Doubtless, if you had had 
all the points, your editorial would 
have been somewhat different. 

Allegan, Mich. 


|The above article has somewhat of 
a political cast, with which the BEE 
JOURNAL has nothing to do; but as 
it is rather necessary to explain the 
curious article copied from the Detroit 
News, and commented upon on page 34, 
we give ita place.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Potatoes as Bee Enemies. 
A. R. KOHNKE. 


The writer of a prize essay in a 
German bee paper, attempts to prove 
that the potato may be considered as 
a bee enemy. After going into a 
lengthy discussion of the comparative 
nutritive value of potatoes and honey, 
he comes to the conclusion that it 
would be far more profitable, espe- 
cially for people being in _ posses- 
sion of only a fewacres of land, to 
devote that to the cultivation of honey 

lants, to the exclusion of potatoes, 
inasmuch as all available ground is 
taken up to raise that vegetable, and 
not a single weed is allowed to grow 
which might furnish the bees honey. 

Though it must be admitted that 
potatoes are very poor in nutritive 
qualities and honey rather rich, it 
would not be good policy for any one 
having one or two acres, to plant for 
the bees, and buy his vegetables with 
the proceeds of his apiary. 

he main object of tbe article above 
méntioned was to induce bee-keepers 
to provide a better pasturage for bees. 
To this fact the bee-keepers in Ger- 
many seem to be as alive as some are 
in this country. Whether it will or 
will not pay to sow exclusively for 
bees, I intend to prove myself next 
summer. Bee-keepers or others who 
have seeds of supposed honey plants, 
not for sale anywhere, and have not 





the time or land for experimenting, 
may send some to me, free of charge 
(say enough to cover at least an acre 
of ground), name of plant and time of 
bloom should be noted. Results wil] 
be reported in due time through the 
BEE JOURNAL. 
Youngstown, O. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Does it Pay to Rear Dollar Queens? 
REV. A. SALISBURY. 


I frequently notice articles in the 
bee pegens stating the profits of rear- 
ing and selling untested queens; but 
these advocates of Dollar Queens pre- 
sent nothing new to inspire the confi- 
dence of bee-keepers, of long experi- 
ence, in their assertions. It may do, 
where one owns a bee paper in which 
to do his ‘“‘ puffing,” and who —_ 

ueens at from 50 cents to $1 and sells 
them at $1.50; but the one who rears 
— he make money in doing 
80 | 

There seem to be many who look 
upon the proceeds of a queen-rearing 
apiary as largely profit. But let.us 
see if we cannot do better than to 
continue to sell fine queens at $1. 
After awhile we may want something 
for our labor, besides bare expenses. 

Let us examine the matter a little 
and try to find the profits,if any. We 
will suppose that an expert can rear, 
fertilize and sell 500 queens and re- 
ceive therefor $500. That looks like 
good pay for 4 month’s work ; but let 
us examine further. The expenses 
for circulars, advertising «11 corres- 
pondence are $90; 500 cages $50; say 
50 queens lost in the mails, $50; syrup 
for feeding 100 nuclei, $100; for feed 
for colonies after consolidating in the 
fall, $35; lamp nursery and oil, $7; 
postage on queens, $10; wages for an 
expert, at $40 per month, for 4months, 
$160. Total, $512, or $12 more than 
the queens sold for. , 

In the above I have said nothing 
about how many good colonies must 
be robbed of cell builders to rear the 
500 queens, for royal cells must be 
built in good colonies, to produce the 
best queens. Neither have I taken 
into account the capital invested in 
nucleus hives, feeders, etc.; nor the 
number of queens to be replaced to 
make all satisfactory when complaints 
are made; nor have I mentioned the 
many combs cut up for eggs to rear 
queens from, for the colonies contain- 
ing the finest breeding queens get no 
surplus honey, as they must be 
handled all the time. 

Mr. Hutchinson tells us that a 
breeder cannot rear ‘‘ dollar queens. 
ata profit, if he allows some of his 
nuclei to stand queenless several days, 
for lack of queen cells. All, of course, 
will subscribe to this statement, but 
all will not agree that they can be 
reared at a profit when cells are con- 
stantly on hand. And more than that, 
in this latitude, we have, as a rule, 
about two months in the 4 that the 
flow of honey is very light, during 
which time the bees largely refuse = 
take either a cell or young queen a 
once, and say by their actions, we pre- 
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fer to be without a fertile queen 25 or 
30 days, rather than to take the strange 
task you want to impose upon us. 
And in running 100 nuclei it is out of 
the question for one hand always to 
keep them filled with queens against 
their will. If others can do it, they 
can do what I never have done, in the 
past 20 years, and I fear I am too old 
now to learn that art. 

If any should ask why I rear dollar 
queens, I answer, that the course pur- 
sued by others, sometimes leads us to 
do things we do not approve. 

Camargo, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


More About the Best Bees. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


The reason why I am so anxious to 
pet at the cause of bee dysentery, is 

cause I hope that to know the cause 
will aid in yy the effect. But 
inregard to the birth-place of Ital- 
ians, Cyprians, and Holy Landers, and 
the number of original rings, these 
points have as little to do with our 
success in the pursuit, as a knowledge 
of the rings of Saturn, and they are 
of far less interest to me. There is 
sublimity about the rings of Saturn, 
but almost a quarrel about the rings 
of bees. All we need to know is, 
which are the best bees, and which is 
the best a to — better ones. 
Why then should we spend time theo- 
rizing about origin, color, partheno- 

enesis, and ‘‘ tweedle-dee and twee- 

e-dum,”” when the whole matter is 
practically one capable of full demon- 
stration. 

When we have produced apis Ameri- 
cana—that is a fixed ba of the best 
bee on earth—then will be time enough 
tocount the spots and hairs sufficiently 
to know them wherever seen. When 
that time comes these bees will sell for 
their qualities, and the spots will be 
thrown in. 

Mr. Demaree says it was kind in me 
to try to help Mr. Dadant out of his 
trouble. That is the first intimation 
[ had that Mr. Dadant was in any 
wouble. I hardly think anyone ex- 
cept Mr. Demaree has made any such 
discovery. Perhaps it is so, and it 
may be quite natural that Mr. Dema- 
reeshould be the first to discover it. 

f Mr. Demaree has got him into 
this trouble, he should have had more 


respect for age, and priority of posi-| 


tion. Mr. Dadantis ** old” in the bee 
business, and egpecially the importing 
trade; he has been through these far- 
off birth-places of our imported stock ; 
he has fooled the best judges and most 
experienced American apiarists so 
long, that to trap him now, makes me 
feel us though the stores of honey we 
have obtained from bees of his im- 
porting and breeding, may be only a 
hyth—a dream ! 
ir. Demaree says that in a late 
article I intimate that the opinion of 
those who make large reports, is of 
more worth than those who make 
small ones, or none at all. Were Mr. 
emaree not a lawyer, he would never 
ve thought of borrowing that ‘“‘none 
at all” to strengthen his position with. 





If I have my eye on the remark that 
Mr. Demaree alludes to,I said sub- 
stantially this: That a friend got a 
perfectly ernormous yield of honey 
and increase ; that he had been some 
ae breeding a cross between the 

talians and Germans to get it with; 
that he got much of it from red clover; 
that these ‘* hybrids ”’ stored 40 lbs. o 
surplus comb honey from red clover 
alone, when the ‘golden Italians of 
the period,” did not obtain one pound ; 
that another friend obtained 200 lbs. 
of surplus comb honey per colony, 
from 150 colonies, and from some of 
the best 400 lbs. each; he also had 
mixed bees of careful breeding. The 
reason the names of the parties was 
not given is because they wish it so, 
to the end that they would not be 
written to for queens, which they do 
not have to sell, surplus is their main 
business. 1 thought these reports 
which I knew I could depend on, pre- 
sented a strong argument of the dem- 
onstrative order. 

Does Mr. Demaree expect to wash 
away this proof by giving the credit to 
location entirely ? Suppose the loca- 
tion to be the best this side of the 
Rocky Mountains (which I know is 
not the case), would not good bees get 
such a yield? Mr. Demaree fails to 
explain why the Italians, of rings and 
royal pedigree, in this same splendid 
location got nothing. But I shall not 
ask him to wade where the water is 
over his head. 

Whether just or not, it is exceed- 
ingly handy to cut down the merits of 
others’ successes by saying ‘‘ grand 
location,” and excuse the failures of 

our “ringed, striped and speckled”’ 

ees by charging it all up toa large 
honey crop. Upon this very subject, 
hangs much of our future success or 
failure. 

It seems to me that whoever makes 
a convert to rings, hairs and down on 
the hind leg, without practical quali- 
ties, does him great harm. For that 
reason I am earnest in the discussion 
of the subject. I respect Mr. Dema- 
ree’s .opposite opinions, and admire 
his vigor of putting them, but I doubt 
his ever having had the right sort, or 
right amount of experience in the 
matter. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 3, 1882. 


-_-. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Controversy about Pure Bees. 
CHAS. DADANT. 


Mr. Demaree, of Kentucky, says he 
has overthrown all my arguments. If 
so, he must have proved the assertion 
he made, which was the subject of 
this controversy: that the Cyprian 
race is gentle and peaceable, and that 
the dark Italians, which I have im- 

orted for 15 years past, are ferocious 

ybrids. He has also proved (as he’ 
says), that the Italian race is nota 
pure race. If all this is satisfactorily 
proven, by Mr. Demaree, I will leave 
the field to the victor, and allow the 
reader to judge for himself. It were 
idle to argue with so good a lawyer. 





Hamilton, Il., Feb. 6, 1882. 


Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, was 
held in Indianapolis, Jan. 24. The 
meeting was called to order with 
President J. H. Orear in the chair, all 
the officers being present. Buta small 
amount of routine business was 
transacted when the meeting ad- 
journed for dinner. 

The attendance after dinner was 
considerably increased by the arrival 
of belated members. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock, Gov. A. G. 
Porter arrived, and entertained the 
Society with a very neat address. In 
the course of his remarks he said : 

The value of the honey produced in 
this State in 1881 is reported by our 
Bureau of Statistics to have been 
$207,042. In 1880 the value of this 
product was $239,525. The reduction 
of value in 1881 was occasioned by a 
short production which happened on 
account of the extreme severity of the 
winter, which was very destructive to 
bees, and from the drouth of the sum- 
mer, which diminished largely the 
supply of ‘‘ nectar”? from which the 
honey is produced. This reduction 
was general throughout the country. 

The production of honey is not one 
of the great industries of the State, 
though the business when skillfully 
pursued, is, I am informed, quite a 
profitable one, and the climate and 
** nasturage ” of the State are favora- 
ble to the bee and to a large product 
from its labor. It will probably not 
for many years to come be pursued 
omg to a large extent, as an indus- 
try; but as a by-business of the farm, 
to amuse the leisure of the farmer’s 
household, and at the same time add 
to the receipts of the year, it may be 
largely and most usefully increased. 
There is nothing about which more 
has been written than upon the bee 
and its habits, and the more these are 
studied the more entertaining and en- 
gaging they become. 

Aristomachus, we are told, spent 60 
years in the study; Lord Brougham, 
the busiest statesman of his gen- 
eration, took time to make chemical 
analyses of the honey comb under va- 
rious conditions. The interest shown 
by this Association in bee-culture and 
in the product of the hive, shows that 
the industry is likely to excite more 
and more attention. Like the butter- 
maker, however, you are met by com- 
petition. It takes an extremely deli- 
cate palate to distinguish between 
oleomargarine and any other than the 
very best quality of butter. Oleomar- 
garine is eaten every day, on perhaps 
¥4 of the tables in our cities, without 
a suspicion that it is not butter. The 
artificial honey is hardly less decep- 
tive, and unless honey is eaten from 
the comb, there is little assurance to 
the ordinary palate of its purity. It 
is said, however, although the bee is 
now assisted in its work by manufac- 
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turing for it the base of the honey 
comb, that human skill has_ not 
reached the point of manufacturing 
cells which will pass for genuine cells 
of the comb. So far, your industry is 
protected from the ingenuity of im- 
posters. 

By resolution of Mr. Scholl, a vote 
of thanks was tendered the Governor 
for his address, and the interest which 
he had shown in the Convention. 

The larger part of the afternoon was 
taken up in the discussion of sugges- 
tions brought out by the Governor’s 
speech. After the transaction of some 
unimportant business, it was decided 
to hold a night session, the meeting 
adjourning until that time. 

Promptly at 7:30 the meeting was 
called to order, when the President 
proceeded to deliver his annual ad- 
dress. After reviewing the history 
and the object of the Society, the 
President said: ‘‘I hold it the duty 
of every apiarist, young or old, to be 
always ready when called upon, to 
give a reason for the hope there is in 
him. And since I hold myself second 
to none in fealty and devotion to the 
cause, I make bold to bring my hum- 
ble tribute, and lay it beside many 
brighter garlands on the shrine of our 
Society. Since our last meeting, many 
of our brightest hopes and fond antic- 
ipations have been blighted. The 
death angel has been in our way, and 
many of us who failed to have our 
hives in proper condition, found in 
the early spring ‘“articulo mortis” 
written over the doors of many of our 
most beautiful colonies—even whole 
apiaries have been depopulated. The 
complaint is not confined to one local- 
ity, but is universal through all the 
northern states, especially so in the 
more improved portions of the coun- 
try. In the unimproved portion, 
away from large orchards and sor- 
ghum factories, they suffered the 
least. The course of this wide spread 
disaster should claim our most partic- 
ular attention at this time, and if 
there is any way by which we can 
avoid another visit of this, the worst 
disaster that has befallen apiculture, 
we should improve it. 

We find that no manner of winter- 
ing had anything to do as a prevent- 
ive, that is so far as packing was con- 
cerned, for we find that those who had 
their bees in the cosiest nooks did not 
escape, while in some cases those oc- 
cupying most exposed places came 
through all right. i 

While acknowledging that many 
prominent bee-keepers did not agree 
with him, the President attributed the 
principal cause of disaster to allowing 
the bees to go into winter quarters 
with uncapped honey, which, by fer- 
mentation, is formed into carbonic 
acid and alcohol. He advised the re- 

moval of this uncapped honey, in his 
opinion, the rock on which we had 
stranded. 

He said bee-keepers of to-day must 
improve on what they have learned, 
be open to conviction, and learn from 
any and all sources, for itis by gath- 
ering a little here and more there that 
we have arrived at our present state 
ofapicultural knowledge, and by look- 
ing back over the past we can see 





what grand strides we have made in 
the last few years. 

The President’s address was dis- 
cussed at some length. 

Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, did 
not believe it necessary to remove the 
uncapped honey; thought very much 
more pg on the proper ventila- 
tion of the hive. He gave his plan 
for preparing hives for winter. He 
removes the second story, Langstroth 
hives, lays 2 or 8 slats across the 
frames, under the cloth, to give room 
for the bees to pass over the top of the 
frames. On top of the cloth he places 
a straw mat about one and a half 
inches thick, a sample of which he 
had present. On top of this mat he 
places two additional slats of which 
he lays the cover of the hive, allowing 
a free circulation of air between the 
mat and cover. 

The subject of wintering was dis- 
cussed to a late hour, when the meet- 
ing adjourned to the next morning. 

The first business on reassembling 
was the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. The nominating com- 
mittee recommended the following 
names: President, I. A. Cotton, 
Traders Point, Marion County; Vice 
President, Jonas Scholl, Lyons Sta- 
tion, Fayette County; Secretary, 
Frank L. Dougherty, Indianapolis ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Lizzie Stout, Indian- 
apolis. 

There being no other candidates, on 
motion of Sylvester Johnson, Mr. 
Davis was instructed to cast the vote 
of the Convention for said nominees. 

On taking the chair, President Cot- 
ton made a few pleasant remarks; 
thought the Association could not do 
too much in furthering the interests 
of apiculture. He did not contem- 
plate extensive bee-keeping himself, 
but was satisfied beyond a doubt that, 
as Gov. Porter had expressed it, it 
was a by-business which would pay 
equally as well, if not better, consid- 
ering the amount of capital invested, 
than poultry reising, sheep husban- 
dry, or the various other kinds of by- 
business, to which the average farmer 
must resort for success. 

The next thing in order being the 
election of delegates to the National 

Sonvention. Messrs. Cotton, Scholl 
and Dougherty were elected as such 
delegates, and were instructed to ask 
the Convention to come to Indianapo- 
lis for their next meeting. 

Considerable time was given to the 
subject of the care of honey, espe- 
cially to extracted honey. 

Mr. Muth wished to impress it on 
the minds of bee-keepers, that honey 
should be thoroughly ripe before being 
placed upon the market, that freshly 
extracted honey should neyer be 
closed up, but should stand in open 
vessels for at least from 4 to 6 weeks, 
and in a warm place before being 
closed up. 

Other equally important subjects to 
bee-keepers were discussed at great 
length, such as ‘* Progressive Bee- 
Keeping,” by Dr. H. Peachee; ‘* Pre- 
paring Bees for Winter,” by Jonas 
Scholl; ‘‘ Wintering Bees,” by L. R. 
Jackson; ‘‘Statistical Report,” for 
Spencer County, W. F. Ranzler, all 
of which were fully commented on. 





After returning a vote of thanks to 
Secretary Herron, of the Board of 
Agriculture, for favors shown, and to 
Mr. C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, for his 
kind assistance, the Society adjourned 
subject to the call of the executive 
for the next annual meeting.—Indiana 
Farmer. 


Read before the N. E. Convention. 
Failures in Apiculture. 


A. J. KING. 








Justin proportion that knowledge 
has increased in relation to any given 
pursuit, the number of failures have 
diminished, and the profits increased. 
But the field of practical knowledge is 
now so wide, and the number of 
avocations in which one may engage 
for a life work are so various, that it 
is impossible for one mind to master 
the details of all, oreven any consider- 
able portion of them. Yet if what is 
undertaken is not thoroughly under- 
stood and one’s knowledge or 
applied, mistakes and failures will 
continually occur, and a_ business 
which might have been pleasant and 
profitable, degenerates into one of 
hazardous drudgery. In short, one 
must realize that what is termed ‘good 
luck” is only the result of carrying 
out intelligent plans with a stron 
heart and willing hands, and that ‘tba 
luck ” is the reverse of this. 

After the general introduction of 
movable-frame hives in this country, 
the average of honey production 
greatly increased. Still, 50 lbs. of 
surplus honey to the colony was re- 
garded as a wonderful yield. Now, 
from 100 to 300 Ibs. per colony is often 
realized, and we have instances where 
500 and 700 lbs. have been taken. Per- 
mit me to predict that the time is not 
far distant when under a combination 
of the most favorable circumstances, 
1,000 Ibs. from a single colony will yet 
be realized. And I will further state 
that I believe most of the circum- 
stances themselves will yet be under 
the control of the apiarist. ; 

Twenty years ago, when the maxl- 
mum yield was about 50 lbs., many 
believed that the bee-keeping industry 
had reached its meridian, and that 
further substantial advances were 1m- 
possible. ‘To-day multitudes hold the 
same opinion regarding our present 
status. As the former class did not 
anticipate the scores of new methods 
and appliances now in use, so the lat- 
ter see nothing more in the womb of 
the future to be brought out and de- 
veloped. It isa well known fact by 
practical apiarists that the great bulk 
of honey taken in a season is gathered 
by the bees in a comparatively briet 
period, and that if the sources of sup- 
ply would continue to yield as long as 
the weather would permit the bees to 
fly ; that the total amount of honey at 
the close of the season would be more 
than trebled. . 

Add to this the significant fact that 
the cultivation of honey crops 1S yet 
in its infancy, that very many plants 
require for honey secretion very dif- 
ferent conditions of the atmosphere 
and soil, and we have the conditions 
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for a constant honey-flow, for in a 
large tract covered with these plants 
of varying dispositions, some would 
be continually under the proper condi- 
tion no matter how often the shifting 
of the weather should occur. 

Through the influence of conven- 
tions and publications on bee-keeping, 
the ideas and devices of our best and 
most experienced apiarists relating to 
all the different phases of the subject, 
from the rearing of the bees to ‘the 
disposition of their products have 
been widely disseminated,-and the 
causes of failure have been constantly 
lessening, until now it may be truth- 
fully said that he who embarks in the 
bee business and fails to realize a fair 
compensation for the time and capital 
invested will very generally find the 
causes of his ill-success within him- 
self. He has most probably gone into 
the business under the popular delu- 
sion that bees not only ‘‘ work for 
nothing and board themselves” but 
they clothe their owner in ‘ purple 
and fine linen,” and enable him to 
“fare sumptuously every day.” 

Success is the product as great 
many factors in the bee-keeper’s arith- 
metic, multiplication, subtraction and 
division may be protitably resorted to 
at times, but if addition (feeding) be 
neglected, the result will surely reveal 
neither quotient nor remainder, and 
the answer of the season will be a pro- 
duct of blasted hopes. Judicious and 
timely feeding, both stimulative and 
otherwise, is a positive prerequisite to 
success, and he who is too lazy or 
stingy to ——_ this requirement had 
better not embark in the business. In 
short, the man or the woman who ex- 
pects to realize all the possibilities of 
fortune in apiculture, must acquire an 
ardent love for the pursuit, by a faith- 
ful and student-like perusal of all the 
best books and papers devoted to the 
subject, and this should be supple- 
mented by practical lessons among the 
bees, involving all the operations re- 
ferred to in the previous lessons, and 
this under the eye and supervision of 
an experienced apiarist. 

The intending bee-keeper must 
realize that he is entering on a pursuit 
Which requires much hard labor, both 
physical and mental. That to secure 
the best results he must inwardly di- 
gest the fact that if a good workman 
requires good tools in order todoa 
well finished job, it is doubly true in 
regard to himself. That attempting 
to make his own bee-fixtures, and 
depending on his agricultural paper 
for instruction, is but poor economy, 
if indeed it deserves the name at ail. 
That a month or more spent with a 
practical and therefore scientific bee- 
keeper in the busiest part of the sea- 
son, would be of incaléulable benefit 
to him, ever though he pay for the 
Privilege. 

Apiarists as a class, are men of large 

earts and genuine sympathies, and 
seldom refuse to advise beginners, if 
solicited in the proper spirit, but if 
approached by one who, upon a hasty 
reading of the ‘Blessed Bees,” or 

— other fictitious production, has 

€come suddenly wise in his own 

Conceit, he is usually left to find out 
y a sad experience that a ‘little 





knowledge isa dangerous thing,” as 
well in bee-keeping as theology. 
New York. 

















The Hive for Beginners. — Would 
you advise beginners to use brood 
frames with close-end top bars instead 
of open top bars. G. BH. D. 

[No; we offer no such advice. But 
few persons approve of such, and 
many object to them. We advise 
the use of one of the popular hives, 
with frames of ordinary size and regu- 
lar shape. Nearly every beginner, 
during the first year, fancies he could 
invent a hive that would ‘‘ beat the 
world,” but, after more experience, 
finds one of the standard type of 
hives to be good enough for him. 
Beginners should be content to learn 
from experience of others—to follow 
and not expect to lead.—ED. | 





How to maks Paste or Glue with 
Flour.—Make a dough with water and 
flour, then dilute the dough with more 
water. Use about one tablespoonful 
of flour for one half glass of water, or 
alittle more. Put on the oven ina 
tin stew pan, stirring constantly to 
prevent burning ; as soon as it boils it 
isdone. If the labels come off with 
this glue, they are made with paper 
too thick. If you want a glue which 
lasts withouf rotting, mix in the flour 
before wetting it, some powdered 
alum. CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., Jan. 31, 1882. 





Golden Honey Plant.—I have 8 colo- 
nies; some Italians, but mostly blacks; 
they had two flights in January, and 
seem to be in good condition. Snow 


fell last night about 7 inches deep, yet | P 


the weather seems warm ; about 30 de- 
grees. Some time since I sent Dr. G. 
L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.,some 
seeds of the golden honey plant. The 
seed he sent back to me were larger 
than those I sent him, but are the same 
kind. I find for 2 miles up and down 
our creek a few stalks of the golden 
honey — growing. I observed 
closely the working of the bees on dif- 
ferent kinds of plants, but the golden 
honey plant seems to have more bees 
at work than ‘any other. We have 
some 5 or 6 varieties of golden rod 
here, but no basswood. 
E. M. Coomss. 
Memphis, Ind., Jan. 31, 1882. 





Bees Doing Well.—In this locality, 
bees had a good flight on Jan. 27, and 
Feb. 6. I have 23 colonies; 15 packed 
on the summer stands; 6 being packed 
in boxes with chaff and-2 in chaff 
hives. NORMAN V. GOODNOE. 
North Lansing, Mich., Feb. 7, 1882. 





Superseding Queens.—Permit me to 
ask: 1. Are there any bee-keepers 
who make a practice of replacing old 
queens with young ones, for fear the 
old ones will not live through winter? 

2. If so, what disposition do they 
make of the old ones ? 

3. Would two years old be the right 
time to make the change ? 

4. Would not perforated zinc parti- 
tions for confining the queen to a lim- 
ited portion of the hive, be good for 
controlling the bees till you wished to 
divide them? Iam thinking of those 
bee-keepers who have only a few colo- 
nies and want to increase, and have 
not time to wait for natural swarms 

WALTER HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich., Feb. 3, 1882. 


{l. Yes; all successful bee-keepers 
make a practice of superseding old 
queens in the fall, or during summer 
when they have good young queens on 
hand. 

2. The old queens are, or should be, 
destroyed. 

3. Asarule, two years is the right 
age to supersede them, though some 
are good and prolific the third season. 

4. We are not partial to the use of 
perforated zinc. If the bee-keeper 
cannot spare time to give his bees 
close attention, he should divide the 
colonies when they begin making 
preparations for swarming. If the 
frames are uniform, the division can 
be made about as quickly as the per- 
forated zine can be applied.—ED.] 








Adhesive Paste.—The American Cul- 
tivator gives this recipe for such paste 
as is used on the backs of postage 
stamps: Dextrine, 2 ounces; acetic 
acid, 4 drachms; water, 244 ounces. 
Mix the dextrine, acetic acid and 
water, stirring until thoroughly mixed, 
and add alcohol. For attaching labels 
to tin, rub the surface with a mixture 
of muriatic acid and alcohol; apply 
the label with a thin coating of the 
aste. J. W. WINDER. 
Thibodeaux, La. 





Bees are in Satisfactory Condition. — 
The indications this morning were 
good fora | ag noe day, so I thought 
I would ride down to my apiary for 
the first time since October. I was 
taken sick in October, but I am now 
about as well as ever. I examined 
every colony, and can say that I have 
been keeping bees for 14 years and 
never had them to winter as well and 
on so little honey as they have this 
winter. J.T. WILSON. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Feb. 6, 1882. 





A Query.— Will the JouRNAL please 
ask Dr. W. R. Howard to tell your 
thousands of appreciative readers, 
whether he thinks the Dzierzon the- 
ra J necessarily follows from. the es- 
tablishment of the much-cherished 
idea of parthenogenesis ? 

W. H. ANDREWS. 





McKinney, Tex., Feb. 2, 1882. 
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Maple and Sorghum Syrups.— Advise 
through the BEE JOURNAL. 1. Will 
it do to feed a good — of maple 
syrup to bees in the last of February 
or first of March, when it is known to 
be pure, having made*it myself? 2. 
Is sorghum fit to feed bees in April, 
when they can fly every fewdays? 3. 
When a person doubles up the bees in 
the spring, is it best to try and save 
the surplus queens, or destroy them ? 

. P. WILLIAMS. 

Goldsmith, Ind., Feb. 4, 1882. 


[1. Maple syrup will answer when 
bees are getting occasional flights. 

2. If bees are not confined to the 
hive for long periods, we do not know 
why a good, or even poor article of 
sorghum should be more detrimental 
to their health than fruit and cane 
juices and timber sap, all of which are 
more or less consumed by bees when 
the honey flow is light. 

3. By all means destroy them. Most 
of the queens taken out are in some 
way defective, or the necessity would 
not exist for uniting the bees.—Ep.} 


Wintering Well.—Bees have win- 
tered nicely so far; they have been 
flying lively for the last two days. I 
never saw bees in better condition than 
they are now; some are breeding. If 
the good weather continues there will 
be but little loss this winter. 1. I 
have 60 brood combs full of honey out 
of which I would like to take the 
honey. I have tried it with the ex- 
tractor, but it breaks the combs. How 
can I get it out? 2. Will bees make 
any drone comb if supplied with 
worker foundation ? Iam well pleased 
with the BEE JOURNAL; I could not 
do without it so long as I keep bees. 

H. J. SMITH. 

Burlington, Wis., Feb. 8, 1882. 


[1. Remove the combs with honey to 
a warm room, and let them get com- 
pletely warmed through. This tough- 
ens the combs and thins the honey, 
and you will have no trouble in throw- 
ing it out while kept in that state. 

2. To a great extent drone comb 
can be restricted by the use of worker 
foundation; but it is not a positive 
preventive.—ED. | 


Cellar Wintering With Suecess.—I 
commenced the season of 1881 with 
28 colonies, only one being a strong 
colony. They increased to 73 ; all but 
one had plenty of good honey to last 
them till May. They gathered 2,000 
lbs. of extracted honey, and 200 lbs. of 
comb honey. My home market has 
taken the most of it. I have had no 
trouble in wintering in the cellar for 
the last 15 years, when they have had 
good honey enough to last them 
through. My cellar is not a dry one, 
and have no ventilation. except 
when the doors are open. We keep 
our vegetables in the same room with 
the bees, and have to go down several 
times a day. FRANK SEARLES. 

Marley, Ill., Feb 7, 1882. 





Honey Granulation.—1. Will honey 
granulate if excluded from the air? 
I know of one case where extracted 
honey was put ina glass self-sealing 
can, and when opened the other day, 
after standing one year, was in the 
same condition as when sealed. 

2. What causes my bees to be eaten 
in the hive, the bottom-boards of some 
hives being covered with the frag- 
ments of dead bees ? 


3. The bees in this vicinity are all 
blacks; I wish to introduce either the 
Italian or Cyprian bees next season— 
which would you advise, and how 
early can I purchase queens ? 

A. E. FIsH. 

North Hatley, Quebec, Feb. 2, 1882. 

{1. Ordinarily, honey will granulate 
if chilled, even though excluded from 
the air. 

2. The bees you suppose to have 
been eaten, are those which have de- 
composed from the action of moisture, 
leaving the harder portions, such as 
the part between the wings and the 
scales of the abdomen, dried up. 

3. The relative merits of the Cypri- 
ans, as against the Italians, are not 
yet sufficiently demonstrated to war- 
rant us in recommending their pref- 
erence. Good queenscan be obtained 
from northern and central breeders in 
June,and from the south in April and 
May.—EbD.| 


Buckwheat and Sweet Clover.— Will 
sweet clover do well, sown the last of 
June with buckwheat, and will it 
make a good crop of bloom the next 


year? Will it bloom the next year, 
if sown in the fall, after buckwheat is 
harvested ? Wehave plenty of linden 
here yet, but timber is scarce and itis 
used very fast for fuel. Bee-keeepers 
will have to plant to fill its place. 
E. Dory, 
Macksburg, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1882. 


[We think it will do to sow sweet 
clover with buckwheat in June, and 
with satisfactory results in bloom, 
much more so than if sown in the fall 
when buckwheat is harvested.—EpD.]} 


Wintering in Cellar.—Last Tuesday 
the thermometer registered 22° below 
zero. Bees are inexcellent condition, 
the temperature in the cellar has not 
varied much since they were put in, 
while outside it has ranged from 60; 
above to 22° below zero. That is the 
right kind of a cellar to winter bees 
in. We expect that every colony will 
not only come out alive, but strong. 

E. A. THOMAS. 
Yoleraine, Mass., Feb. 1, 1882. 


Reversible Frame Hives.—I cannot 
do without the BEE JOURNAL; can 
hardly wait after I read one number, 
until the next arrives. The present 
size suits me 75 per cent. better than 
volume 17, because if bound, will 
make it handy to handle. My bees 
are in splendid condition. They have 
had,up to this, a fly once in 8 or 9 days. 





If the weather continues as it has 
been so far, I expect to have strong 
colonies by May ist, ready for work. 
In the JoURNAL, Vol. 18, No. 3, page 
39, Mr. W. T. Stewart, of Eminence, 
Ky., mentions his reversible frame 
hive. I read it with interest and like 
the idea. Please give a description 
in detail in the BEE JOURNAL. Has 
he them for sale, or is it patented ? 

. JOHN W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., Feb. 3, 1882. 


Reversible Frames.—In the Bre 
JOURNAL of Jan. 18, 1882, I find an 
article by Mr. W. T. Stewart on the 
coming bee hive, and the advantages 
of areversible frame. Iam pleased 
to see the matter of reversible frames 
discussed. More than two years ago 
I became convinced a frame of that 
description would possess decided ad- 
vantages over the ordinary frame, 
and after much thought on the sub- 
ject invented metal corners for my 
frames which would admit of their 
being reversed at pleasure. A de- 
—— of my metal corners was 
published in the BEE JOURNAL of 
March, 1881. I was not aware there 
was a reversible frame in use similar to 
my own, butinferred from the remarks 
of Dr. L. C. Whiting in the BEE JouR- 
NAL, Of Dec. 21, 1881, on the Van 
Deusen reversible frame, that it was 
similar. I have been awaiting a de- 
scription from Mr. Van Deusen of his 
hive in response to the Doctor’s call, 
and hope he will give a description of 
it in the BEE JourNAL. As Mr. 
Stewart claims a reversible frame hive 
of his own invention which he thinks 
totally eclipses Mr. Van Deusen’s, I 
think a description of it would also be 
appreciated by all advocates of the 
reversible frame hive. 

W. B. ANDERSON, M. D. 

Bloomingdale, Mich. 


[We believe Mr. Stewart intends to 
patent it, and will, of course, have it 
for sale in due time.—ED.] 


Every Colony Answered the Roll Call. 
—Yesterday we had a beautiful and 
warm day, and the bees hada good 
fly. Every one of my 147 colonies 
answered the roll call, and Iam happy 
asalark. I expect a lively time of it 
next season. The money I pay, the 
BEE JOURNAL for advertising is, 1 
think, well spent. It must have @ 
large number of subscribers, for 
within one week after my advertise- 
ment first appeared in it, J received 
quite a number of orders, where the 
parties said: ‘‘as per advertisement 
in BEE JOURNAL. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ipd., Feb. 9, 1882. 
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«= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky.. 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Se. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


—<—<— + + + 


«= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance: 


For 4 weeks 10 per cent. discount. 
“ s o 20 “ 
(3 months).... . 
(6 months)....40 


(9 months)....50 
(i year) 60 


Discount, for 1 year,in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent, 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Rotices. 

To Advertisers.— By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 





The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
isso arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 

** 100 colonies (220 pages 

** 200 colonies {90 gee 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 

og Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
Son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 








New Publications. 


The Oriental Casket, is the title of a 
new literary monthly, of which we 
have received two numbers. It isele- 
gantly printed on fine paper, and de- 
voted to literature and science. It is 
published at $2 a year,at 912 Arch st., 
Philadelphia, Pa., by L. Lum Smith, 
and edited by Emerson Bennett. 
Those who want a literary gem should 
send for the Oriental Casket. 


The British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, 
is the title of a manual of 136 pages, 
by Thos. Wm. Cowan, Esq., the Chair- 
man of the British Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. As the author of this little 
work is one of the most progressive 
among the English apiarists, of course 
it isa valuable and yet simple manual, 
and will do a vast amount of good in 
the way of disseminating light on 
rational bee-culture in Great Britain. 
We acknowledge the receipt of a copy 
of the second edition, sent to us *t with 
the author’s compliments.” It is 
nicely printed and fully illustrated ; 
all the newest American inventions 
are given a prominent place and 
thorough description and approval. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


‘** Rational Apiculture;” the habits 
of the bees, fertilization of queens, 
etc. This is the title of a new work 
of 110 pages, translated from the Ital- 
ian into French, by M. L. Gorlier, and 
published by the Apicultural Society 
of Somme, France. We are in receipt 
of a copy of the above mentioned 
work. It is a critical examination of 
the theory of parthenogenesis of bees, 
by L’Abbe Giotto Ulivi, of Tuscany, 
a province of Italy. 


Mr. J. A. Everitt, Seedsman, of 
Watsontown, Pa., met with a serious 
loss on the night of Jan. 25, by having 
his entire edition of catalogues, to- 
gether with all the plates, elecrotypes, 
etc., destroyed by fire. Thecatalogues 
were almost completed at the time. 
Mr. Everitt will have another edition 
ready soon, which is to be more ele- 
gant than any before published. Send 
for it. . 

We have received new Catalogues 
and Price Lists of Apiarian Supplies 
from 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

J.A. Hopkins, South Oxford, N.Y. 

A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 

Dr. Nugent, Strathroy, Ont. 

Elwanger & Barry’s Catalogue - 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., 
received, from Rochester, N.Y. 





CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the Jast column of figures. 
The first column givesthe regular price of both 


All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 
Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal $2 00.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1. Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
The 4 above-named papers 50.. 


Bee-Keepers’ Exe nese &Peet)3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 50.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year an 
rof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) »3 3. ° 


wre &#nwn~wne 


Binder for Weekly, issi 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 
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tt O. H. Townsend has moved from 
Hubbardston to Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
the latter now being his address. 


_——_ + 


« We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal. 

« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 

Oe Oe 

Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 





g@ To any one sending two new 
Weekly subscribers for a year, we will 
present a volume of the BEE JouR- 
NAL ah 1880, bound in paper covers. 
It contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and it will pay any one who does 
not already possess it, toobtain acopy. 
Many of our new subscribers will be 
pleased to learn that they can get it 
for $1.00, by sending for it at once, 
before they are all gone. 

_ —_o o> 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the ee week. 


Ribbon Badges, ‘ bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


g@ When changin 
dress. mention the o 
new address. 


a postoflice ad- 
as well as the 


+ << -+ oe. —™ 
When you have gotan old horse that 
has passed the market period, apply a 
bottle of Kendall’s Spavin Cure and 
s|the result will be marvelous. Read 
advertisement. 5w4t 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Feb. 13, 1882. 5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe market has an upward tendency, 
and lam now paying the following prices in cash : 
Light comb honey, in single comb sections,17@21 
cents ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted, 8@10c. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


‘ CINCINNATI. 
I pay 8@11c. for extracted honey on arrival, and 
16@18¢., for choice comb honey. 


BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—Choice white comb, in 1 to 1} Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22c.; same in 2 to3 lb. boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in 1 to 3 lb. boxes, 1244@15c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1lc.; dark, 9c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—Quiet; no change. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to good, 10@ 
l4c. xtracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY—there is a liberal supply of honey here 
for which trade is very litthe demand, and prices 
rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19¢c ; dark, in small boxes, 12@i4c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@9c. 

BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


sT. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Quiet and slow for all save choice 
bright comb--this sold readily; comb at 18@23c.; 
strained and extracted 9@1 Ic. to 12}¢c.—top rates 
for choice bright in prime packages. 

BEESWAX-—Steady at 20@21c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—trade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—The market continues very steady ; 
best white, in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, sells quick on 
arrival at 21¢c@22c.; No. 2 at 19@20c.,but buckwheat 
honey we find difficult to sell—holding it at 17c. 
Extracted, is in fair demand at 12c. in small pack- 
ages, and lic. in large packages. 

BEESW AX—25c., and very scarce. _ 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


+ +e @ +2 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


a 3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 

4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 

5,— - cloth. 


6.-Weety Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. - 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


The Original 
5 

BINGHAM ’ IR ; 
' Bee Smoker The only inventors 
\ ever elected Honora- 

\ ry Members of the 
North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society for 
their inventions were 
the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, movable comb 
hive; Frances Dun- 
ham, comb_founda- 
tion; T. F. Bingham, 
bee smoker. 

The North Ameri- 
r can Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety of 1881, and the 
Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Suciety of 
1881, recemmended 
only Bingham Smok- 
ers and Bingham & 
Hetherington Uncap- 
ping Knives. 

W Ae 4 patente cover 
aa e Smokers that 

Patented, 1878, “burn sound stove- 

wood, or do not go out. If you buy our imple- 

ments first you will have to buy no others. 

PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 












Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

ER SE DD on as: cdacscosensiued $1 50 $1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 

SE, 2 Ss cinnredecetnaiatence 1 25 150 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

ee es 75 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

er ee 1 25 1 40 

To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. Address, 

T. F. BINGHAM, or 
re BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
7Twtf bronia, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, 
Send‘for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Il. 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 
a r ‘ 





. 
The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880................ 50c. 

For Bee Journal of 1881........ coccce eee 

For Bee Journal of 1882............. ... 75a. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Mi4 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 22c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Macison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








G. M. DOOLITTLE SAYS: 


Stanley’s Vandervort Foundation 


for sections is *‘even thinner than natural 
comb, and is the very best foundation 
ma:e.’? See BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 3, and Glean- 
ings for Jan., pages 14,15. We also make high- 
walled Vandervort foundation for brood chamber 
to fit any sizeframe. Send for samples and prices, 
or send $10 for 20 lbs. 10 sq. ft. per Ib., 


STANLEYS’ VANDERVORT FOUNDATION. 


We are making foundation for use in section 
boxes with very thin base and high, sharp, side- 
wall, for 2c. per Ib. less than thin foundation, 10 
sq. feet per}b. Our wax is beautiful, and our foun- 
dation is just what you want. Send 3-cent stamp 
for samples of our three kinds of Vandervort 
foundation. 

iwit G.W.STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N, Y. 


Homes in Tennessee. 


The KNOXVILLE TRIBUNE is a medium through 
which parties coming to Tennessee can obtain in- 
formation of value in regard to climate, resources, 
productions, prices of land, and other points of in- 
terest to the stranger. 

Inguiries about Tennessee answere’ by letter or 
through the paper, as requested. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. ‘Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 
Bees. Address, 

DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED AGENTS to take orders 
for the best selling book on 
FARM and HOME coos ever published. Sells 
atsight. Ladies can handlsit. Hasno superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, with nearly 2,000 illus- 
trations. Terms free on application. 50 Per 
Cent. to Agents. 

F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 

Indianapgjis, Ind. 





Tw4tx 
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THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in bookform. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf 


American Bee Bowrnal 


VOLUME FOR 1{880, 


Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an splery. at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 








ns and Bees. 
—_— J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Wis. 


4sm15t 












aas~ ; 
Is a 32-page, beautifully Ulustrated Monthly Magazin 
devoted to CR 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STO<C 
It has the largest co: < ee — as editor 
of any journal of its class in Americ , anc 
THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins Jan’ SUBSCRIPTION:- 


$1.00 per year. rf 5. WA D, Editor and Proprietor. 
182 CLARK 87., cH 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count: We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and bright for 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 





> eae 4.5 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen..............000+. 5.00 


Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1...... 
Same, after July 1......... 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3.00 
> - after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
after July 1..ccccccccccscece 13.50 


* Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


iwtf Burlington, Lowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. ‘These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they wil! 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
beavoided. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bees and ¢ Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


"Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
f Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


1. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 

EE JOURNAL to send his nameand Postoffice ad- 

} we fora copy of his new Lliustrated Circular of 

be -Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
fore ordering your supplies. 


"Beeswax wanted. 








3w26t 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
hi wa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
th ze Mothers, as early inthe coming season as 
Que. can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
pp $3; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
ed Guan antee, $1; 'I'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
if een, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 





FLAT - DOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


_—== high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
lps the pound. Circular and samples frec. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Svle Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
s9wliy U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co.,II1. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newand great 





Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 


ble every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 
Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wly 


65S ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE RURAL CANADIAN, 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Affairs. 
Edited by W. F. CLARKE, and 


Published at 5 Jordan street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Canada, at $1.00 a year, by C. Blackett Robinson, 
Liberal induce ments to local agents. 44mtf 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per oguere inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 




















DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of —— tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a Rea card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


A YEAK and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


EVRY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

free. Address, 
3wi3tp 








F. A. ie 
Milledgeville, Carrol! county, Il). 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study an per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delincation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiury. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


—-ie 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


1 think Cook's Manual! is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.—Britixh Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Munual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prot. Cook's Manual! is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


Witb Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so at as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee: wan will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most conplete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 

jary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—A merican Inventor. 

—jftot— 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

#&1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
i Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the law. FRANCES A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
4% book of its kind ever published, Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. ndard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
A Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 28 
2 5m. 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 

four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 

Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
Sparta, Wis. 











PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a speciaity of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
G@1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00 ; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more eadh. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
oo bene 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
wily 


Swiy 











HEDDONS CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 

Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 

lw35t Dowagiac, Mich. 


100 Colonies of Italian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 

Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
. Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
~S} Honey Plants, and everything re- 


quired inan spiary, Send for price 
list. Address, E. TT. FLANAGAN, 
(Rose Hill Apiary), 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 











Illustrated Catalogue 


N 


PRICE List 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEIND FOR ONS 


{@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used in an_Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be withoutit. Your name and address, written 


plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
“ Also for sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. af 
w6m. 


» 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Il, 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 
—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
pba 1 Tested. o+-$2 


Cy pooch s 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Overton or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine,8 frames,$8. Comb 
Foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35c. per lb.; on Root machine, thin, for boxes 40c. 
perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ce. paid for brigh wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 





























Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of pricé, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa ony production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L.C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—81.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
~—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, 82. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance oi 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring— 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees— Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German,.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzterzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 15c, 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This — discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as food. giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gec. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prot. Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their _— This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 1 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration 3; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
tood products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Tra’e 8@- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., vf vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civ 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, ble 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a vor 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth i 4 
weight in goid to any Mechanic, Business Man, 0 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats : 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. bie 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valua' 
horse information. Papcr, Cs 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables? for all kinds of merchandise and interes. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well boun . 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 00 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25e. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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